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PREFACE 


ACROSS THE EASTERN Asian world — from the woodlands of Siberia, Mongolia, and Korea 
to the highland plateaus of Tibet and north-eastern India; from the central plains of China to 
the island chains of Japan, Taiwan, and southeast Asia — we find again and again myths and 
folktales featuring the motif of superfluous suns. According to these tales, in the distant past, 
there was more than one sun (and in some cases, more than one moon), and because of this, the 
inhabitants of this mortal world suffered from burning heat, until a heroic figure, variously an 


animal, an archer, or a deity, was able to remove these superfluous suns. 


The core myth of superfluous suns seems to have originated somewhere in China, either in the 
central plains region of Zhongyuan or the Himalayan plateaus to the west, and subsequently 
radiated across those regions of Asia to the east of the Himalayas and the Urals. As the myth 
travelled, it seemingly evolved and adopted local variations. In Southeast Asia, the tale also 
explains how the surviving sun, hiding in fear from the slayer of its brother, was called to rise 
by a rooster (an animal native to the region). The slain sun is usually also said to have become 
the pale moon. Towards north-eastern India, we find the motif of a cannibalistic sun, tricked 
into consuming the other suns by the moon. Meanwhile, in the transcultural regions spanning 
the forests of Korea, Manchuria and Siberia, as well as the island chains of Taiwan and Ryukyu, 
connected to the Southeast Asian coasts, the excess suns are accompanied by similarly excess 
moons, both of which cause suffering to early humans. Likewise in Korea, Japan, and Central 
Asia, the motif is often found in concert with another motif of a flower contest between two 


creator deities, which also serves to explain the origin of evil in this world. 


The frequency of this myth of superfluous suns stands in stark contrast to the complete absence of 
a similar motif in other mytho-cultural traditions. Indeed, the idea of a cosmogonic myth centred 
around explaining the origin of darkness and celebrating the respite of night is a fascinating 
counterpoint to the mythological traditions that are much more familiar to Abrahamic and 


Indo-European cultures — a reverse of the let-there-be-light kind of creation narrative. 


Meanwhile, there are fascinating exceptions to this absence as we see similar motifs amongst a 
handful of indigenous tribes in California, as well as one surviving tale in Cameroonian pidgin 


in eastern Africa. Some scholars have sought to tentatively explain the former as the product of 


ongoing cultural exchange across the Bering landbridge in early human prehistory, though more 
comparative study is necessary in both cases in order to advance any explanation with certainty. 
Likewise, scholars have suggested that the motif in eastern Asia originated in a tribal and cultic 
conflict between a sun-worshipping tribe and its eventually victorious rival — though, again, it 


is difficult to ascertain any concrete origin. 


Whilst the past of this rich trans-regional cultural tradition remains hazy, its future is likewise 
uncertain. Already, this task has felt akin to holding onto a handful of ash on a windy day 
— too much has already been lost, and what we have left is rapidly diminishing. Especially in 
China, Mongolia, and North Korea, where authoritarian regimes, ideologically inclined as they 
were against shamanic and folkloric traditions, have carried out (and in some cases continue 
to carry out) thorough and devastating campaigns to persecute what they have considered to 
be superstitious. The result is that the only remnants in central China of this motif survive in 
classical texts which have recorded abridged retellings of a few different solar myths. In the 
case of northern Korea which, pre-1945, was known to be a region of particularly rich shamanic 
traditions owing to its diverse Manchurian and Siberian cultural exchanges, shamanic myths only 
survive via a few shamans who had managed to escape the north. Even in more liberal countries 
which have escaped periods of outright religious persecution, rapid economic modernisation has 
meant that shamans, storytellers, and other purveyors of these localised traditions have quickly 
lost their places in society, thus critically endangering these myths. Indeed, that most of my 
sources for these folktales have been from the first half of the twentieth century and before is a 


damning indictment on their continued preservation. 


Such a loss is undoubtedly tragic, not only from the perspective of preservation, but also because 
these stories are clearly capable of continuing to resonate with modern audiences. What better 
metaphor, after all, is there to our current global predicament than that of humanity struggling 
to survive in a world of excessive heat and uncontrollable climate? If we do manage to survive 
this current calamity, perhaps in the far future storytellers will again be mythologising the 


anthropocene as a distant prehistory when multiple suns scorched the mortal world. 


This book is thus both a celebration of our shared cultural diversity and a lamentation for the 
disappearance of that diversity. Each tale is accompanied by illustrations inspired by the rich 
aesthetic traditions of their respective cultures, and though it has been impossible for me to fully 
represent the sheer incandescence of these folk traditions — from Hmong story cloths to Shang- 
dynasty bronzeware and Yakut pottery — I hope this book can bring enchantment to its readers. 


2024 DOWON JUNG 
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THE TWO SUNS 


Udege folktale (Khabarovsk Krai, eastern Russia) 


ADYGA THE BOLD HUNTER lived in a tent beside the Amur River with his wife. 


In those far-off times there were two suns in the sky. And those two suns pressed down upon 
the land, withered the trees and parched the grass; streams ran dry and even the mighty Amur 
gurgled its complaint against its stones; animals departed to more humid climes and birds flew 


off to seek the shade, for every creature found it hard to breathe in the torrid taiga. 


Children were born to Adyga’s wife, but did not live long upon the cruel earth. Poor Adyga grew 


very angry with the heartless suns and fashioned himself a bow of hardest wood. 
The two suns never rose high in the sky; they would hang sullenly upon the crest of a distant hill. 


One day, as the sun brothers mounted the hill and stood defiantly above it, Adyga drew back 


his bow, saying: 


“Fly my arrow straight and true; pierce the sun’s unyielding heart. You are our only hope.” 
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With a shrill whistle, the arrow sped straight to its mark and vanished into the burning soul 
of one of the suns. A great rumbling was to be heard as if the earth were turning over; and the 


wounded sun turned deathly pale. 
It formed the moon. 
At once the other sun rose even higher in the sky, fearful of Adyga’s arrows. 


From that time a single Moon and Sun can be seen in the heavens. The trees soon began to grow 
again, the animals joyfully returned, the birds flew back to their nests, and children laughed 
along the banks of the Amur, as merrily as they do today. 


from James Riordan, The Sun Maiden and the Crescent Moon: Siberian Folk Tales 
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ERRHIEMERGEN 


Mongolian folktale (Mongolia) 


ONCE UPON A TIME, seven suns appeared to this world. There was drought, the surface of the 
earth grew red-hot, the rivers and streams dried up, plants and trees withered, people became 
fevered, livestock perished, and it was all too hard to bear. Now in those pastures there was a 
skilful marksman called Erkhii Mergen who used to shoot at whatever he saw, and hit whatever 
he shot at. All the people went to him and besought him, saying: “Please shoot down all those 
suns which have appeared in the sky.” 


That archer Erkhii Mergen, born as a manly man, with vigour in his thumb, with gall in his liver, 


young in years and hot in blood, counting on his skill as an archer, took an oath, saying: 


“If cannot shoot down those seven suns with one arrow each, I shall cut off my thumb, cease to 
be a man, turn into a creature which does not drink plain water and does not eat withered grass 


(the marmot) and live in a dark burrow.” 


Then from the south he began to shoot the seven suns which followed each other across the 
sky from east to west. With six arrows he shot down six suns, but as he was aiming his arrow 


and whispering over it in order to shoot down the seventh sun, a swallow flew in between and 


shielded it, and when he shot he hit the tail of the swallow and split it, and that is how the 
swallow got its forked tail. The seventh sun was scared of the archer, flashed behind a mountain 


in the west, and hid there. 


Erkhii Mergen tried to chase the swallow on his hawk-like piebald horse and kill it because it had 
frustrated him, and his horse took an oath, saying: “If I cannot chase the swallow and catch it up 
between one twilight and another, cut off my legs and leave me on the ground. I shall cease to be 


a saddled horse and shall live in the humps and hollows.” 


They chased the swallow, but just as they were on the point of catching it up, it dodged aside all 
over the place, and twilight arrived and they were still unable to catch it up. Erkhii Mergen grew 
angry, and cut off the two forelegs of his hawk-like piebald horse and threw them on the ground, 
and it turned into a jerboa. That is why the front legs of the jerboa are short. The swallow flew 
front and back round the horseman in the twilight, teasing him, saying: 


“Below the saddle of a good man, 
Below the beard of a bad man, 
Can you catch me up? 


Can you catch me up?” 


In accordance with his manly oath, Erkhii Mergen cut his thumbs, ceased to be a man, turned 
into a marmot which does not drink plain water and does not eat withered grass, and began to 
live in a dark burrow. That is why there are four claws on a marmot’s paw. The archer Erkhii 
Mergen also forgot he had turned into a marmot, and that is why he comes out of his burrow 
with the morning and evening sun, intending to stalk the sun in the morning or evening, and 
shoot it down. Furthermore, the reason why people do not eat marmot flesh, saying it has human 
flesh, is because it is Erkhii Mergen’s flesh. And because the single sun which remained to the 
world was scared of Erkhii Mergen and hid behind the mountain, day and night came to succeed 


each other. 


from Charles R. Bawden, Mongolian Traditional Literature: An Anthology 


My Mongolian guide, Mrs Yona, retold a similar version of this story, and theorised that the 
myth arose as a way for humans to explain the most recent ice age. As she explained, the name 
Erkhii-Mergen literally means ‘thumb-archer’ (the thumb, as opposed to the forefinger, is used 
to draw the bowstring in traditional Mongolian archery), thus making his ultimate punishment 


all the more ironic as a repudiation of his essential identity. 
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THE HOLY RITUAL 


Korean folktale (Hamheung, northern Korea) 


Hear, ye gods! 


Hear, ye listeners! 


In ancient days, birds and horses spoke, trees walked, - -, horses had horns, bulls had 


manes, chicken had ears, and dogs had combs. 


In those days, the heavens opened towards Ja, the earth formed towards Chuk, and humans 


appeared towards In, and thus the world was created. 


Where did humans come from? Yellow dirt was collected from Mt Amnok to make man, but how 
were women created? Women were created the same way. Earth became man, and in his life man 
would create ten thousand different things from the earth to enjoy, and when he died, he would 


return to the earth and add to the dirt. 
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In this period, humans were so - - Even if one 
hung their clothes for ten li, no one would steal their clothes, and so people lived, but - 

- people would die when they were injured, and they would be injured when they 
were tired, and so many people died and those who survived were as unhulled grains of millet 
amongst hulled grains of millet. Thinking this could not go on, they sharpened their swords and 


scythes and set out to campaign against each other, but they were evenly matched. 


Then, in India, the sage Seokgamo was born as the son of an emperor of this mortal world, and at 
the age of twelve he withdrew into the Western Heaven, and at the base of that snowy mountain, 

- He studied for nine 
years. Then he came to Joeseon — for how could there be a country without a name — but when 
he sought to spread the Buddhist faith in the three countries of the East, Yesu, son of Mariya, 
said to him, “The faith of Yesu is a hundred-year faith created for man, so how could we believe 
in your faith of demons, instead of this faith cultivated for a hundred years?” 


This was not what the sage was saying, for one should experience their comforts, pleasures, and 
hardships in their own lifetime — how are we to know what happens after death? Thus Seokga 


spread his Buddhist faith in the three countries of the East, and Yesu spread his faith in England 
and America. Both the Buddhist and the Christian faith have lasted for three thousand years. 


Arriving at Joeseon, Seokga spread Buddhism, but the sage Mireok ruled the earth. 
Mireok said: “This is still my reign, my world, and my realm.” 


Seokga said: “If you remain in charge, man will remain foolish — relinquish your rule and go 


somewhere else.” 


Mireok said: “This is still my reign, my world, and my realm. Thus let us make a wager over who 


shall reign.” 
Seokga said: “Let us play immortal Janggi and immortal Baduk.” 


How could a foolish and slow-witted man play immortal Janggi? He did not know which was the 


-, which was the cha, and which was the mal, and thus lost every match. 
Seokga said: “Will you still not relinquish your rule?” 
Mireok replied: “This is still my reign.” 


Even when they played immortal Baduk and Mireok lost again, he did not relinquish. Seokga 


suggested another game and said: “If I lose, I shall leave, and if you lose, you will leave.” 


Thus they competed to use a rock to moor a boat, the rigging of which was made of sand, across 


a river three thousand li in width. 


How could a foolish man moor a boat with a rock? How could he rig it with sand? Seokga, who 
was cunning and crafty, moored the boat with a rock and rigged it with sand to sail across the 


river which was three thousand [i in width. 
Buoyantly did the boat float! 


When he looked at the sandy banks, Mireok was nowhere to be seen. He moored his stone boat 
on the shore and said: “Mireok, relinquish your rule and go somewhere else.” Mireok said: “This 


is still my reign, my world, and my realm.” 
And so Seokga said: 
“Let us wager over sleep. If I lose, I shall leave, and if you lose, you will leave.” 


So they competed in a sleeping contest. Seokga pretended to fall asleep, whilst Mireok fell into 
a deep sleep. 


As Seokga pretended to sleep, he saw a single chrysanthemum bloom near Mireok. So he went 
over to pluck the flower, and placed it in his own lap and fell asleep. 


When Mireok awoke from his slumber, he saw near Seokga a flower without roots — its leaves 


had withered away — and he saw in his own lap a stem without its flower. Thus he said: 


“O Seokga, wake up! We wagered over this realm and now you have stolen my reign, my world, 
and my realm from me. O Seokga, I shall relinquish my rule and go away, but in your time 
humans will be born like grains of millet. From the day they are born, they will have thievery in 
their hearts, and there will be two moons and two suns in the sky. When it is night, everything 
shall freeze three feet and three inches. When it is day, everything shall burn three feet and three 
inches. People will freeze to death and burn to death, and those who survive will be as unhulled 
grains of millet amongst hulled grains of millet. Humans will be born with thievery in their 
hearts — every ten li there will be bandits and every five li there will be thieves. Inside every door 
there will be evildoers, and inside every house there will be a shaman. All sorts of creatures from 


the waters will begin flying. I shall leave these with you and go away.” 
Thus Mireok left the world. 


In Seokga’s time, there were indeed two suns and two moons in one sky, and thus everything 
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froze three feet and three inches in nighttime and everything burned three feet and three inches 
in daytime. People froze to death and burned to death, and those who survived were as unhulled 
grains of millet amongst hulled grains of millet. Even when kings tried to rule, they had no 
subjects. 

Seokga could not endure this, and so journeyed to the Western Heaven to give them one of the 
moons and one of the suns. He went with two servants, wearing a bamboo hat, bringing his bag, 
carrying his pewter staff, and holding a wooden cane to go to the Western Heaven. 

He had journeyed for one day, two days, and four days, when he saw a deer weeping under the road. 


“IT cannot leave this deer on the road.” 


Seokga threw his six-hooked pewter staff from his bag and as soon as it struck, the deer dropped 


dead. 


“I cannot leave this be — bring me some timber from that mountain over there and start a fire 


to roast the deer.” 

His servants roasted the deer for Seokga to eat. 

Seokga said: “You should eat this venison too.” 

They replied: “O sage — we shan’t eat this meat. We shall take holy vows and become Buddhas.” 
So Seokga ate the whole deer himself and spat some of the meat into the water, and soon it 
became large fish, small fish, and all the other fish in the world. Then he spat some of the meat 
into the air, and soon it flew as swallows and cranes. Again he spat some of the meat onto the 
ground and it became roe deer and stags and tigers and wolves. 

He had journeyed for one day, two days, and four days when: 

He encountered a river three thousand li in width with neither boat nor bridge. How could he 


cross this river? - 


He said to the small fish and the large fish: “I created all of you, so repay me with your labour. I 
am journeying to the Western Heaven and have neither boat nor bridge, so repay me with your 


labour.” 


All the small and large fish in the river made themselves into a bridge and so Seokga crossed over 


on their backs. 
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When his two servants tried to cross, however, the fish scattered and said: “You two refused to 
eat the meat, because you have taken holy vows to become Buddhas — how could you cross on 


our backs?” 

So they scattered away, and the servants could not cross. - 

O— Ho— He journeyed alone for one day, two days, and four days when: 

Under the road was a proud but beautiful maiden called Dongjibaek, and over the road was a 
hideous maiden called Sesi-aegi. As he walked, the sage saw Dongjibaek under the road and said: 
“Miss, do you know the way to the Western Heaven?” 


“O sage — I do not know. Go ask Sesi-aegi above the road.” 


So he went to where the ugly maiden lived and said: “Miss, do you know the way to the Western 


Heaven?” 


“If you wish to go to the Western Heaven, - -and 
y § , 
you shall reach the temple in the Western Heaven.” 


He followed these directions for one day, two days, and four days when he found the - 


He reached the temple in the Western Heaven, and inside he saw the Buddha in there and bowed 


three times before him. 
“What brings you to thrice bow before me?” 


“It is not what you think — in our mortal world there are two moons and two suns in one sky, 
and thus everything freezes three feet and three inches in nighttime and everything burns three 
feet and three inches in daytime. People are freezing to death and burning to death, and those 
who survive are as unhulled grains of millet amongst hulled grains of millet. Even when kings try 


to rule, they have no subjects. So I am here to get rid of a sun and a moon.” 


“In that case, thread three thousand beads together with a single string, and then you may get rid 


of one of your suns and one of your moons.” 
Seokga, even though he was cunning and crafty, could not thread three thousand beads together, 
and decided he must go ask a woman. He asked the proud but beautiful Dongjibaek, who lived 


under the road: “Miss, how can I thread three thousand beads?” 


“I do not know — go ask Sesi-aegi who lives above the road.” 


So Seokga went to the ugly maiden and asked: “Miss, how can I thread three thousand beads?” 


“O sage — if you must thread three thousand beads, smear each bead with honey and tie a string 
around a fire ant’s waist. Then the fire ant will crawl through each bead to eat the honey, and 
once it is done, those three thousand beads shall be threaded together.” 


He followed these directions back to the Western Heaven. He smeared each bead with honey 
and caught a fire ant to tie a string around its waist, and then the fire ant crawled through each 


bead, eating the honey. 


When the fire ant finished eating the honey, all three thousand beads had been threaded together 


with a single string. 


He gave this to the Buddha, and thus the Buddha said: “I had heard that you were cunning and 
crafty, and behold — you have threaded together three thousand beads with a single string. As a 


reward, | shall remove one of your moons and one of your suns.” 


O— Ho— He went to the Land of the Wol-mang to destroy one of the moons, and used it to make a map of 
the Son of Heaven in the Central Plains with 30 000 and 10 000 soldiers. He went to the Land of Il-mang 
to destroy one of the suns, and used it to make a map of the Son of Heaven in Joe-seon - 

-and made the morning star and the three great stars and as many stars as there 


were humans, and so he destroyed a moon and a sun. 


told in 1965 by shamaness Gang Chun-ok, who had fled North Korea during the war, 
from Kim Heon-seon, Hanguk-ui Changsae-sinhwa 


This telling by North Korean shamaness Gang Chun-ok is particularly fascinating and 
idiosyncratic, weaving together a whole array of different folkloric tales together into what 
should justifiably be called a cosmogonic epic — I have had to omit large sections of the longer 
song for the sake of concision — explaining the origins of the deities served by the shamaness. 
Yet probably precisely due to its idiosyncracy, this particular tale has not been translated yet, 
and thus I have endeavoured to translate the surviving transcription of the tale myself: However, 
as scholar Kim Heon-seon has observed, the transcription is spotty at best, and thus where the 
meanings of phrases and words have eluded my research, I have left blank in the hopes that a 
better translator may fill them in the future. The text itself is demonstrative of the syncretistic 


Buddhist influences that dominated shamanic traditions in northern Korea. The main two deities 


Seokga and Mireok — are local transliterations of the Buddhas Sakyamuni and Maitreya, 
though almost completely divorced from their Buddhistic contexts. 
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THE TALE OF RING CHEONI 


Jeju folktale (southern Korea) 


LET US SING of how the sun and the moon were created. Let us sing of how King Daebyeol and 


King Sobyeol were created. 


When King Daebyeol and King Sobyeol were created, King Cheonji ruled the world. One day, he 
dreamt of two suns and two moons appearing in the sky. In the daytime, two suns would burn a 
thousand people to death, and in the nighttime, two moons would freeze a thousand people to 
death. Another day, he dreamt of swallowing one of the suns and one of the moons, and so he 


descended down to earth to marry Lady Chongmeng. 


Lady Chongmeng was so poor that she lacked enough rice for dinner. So she went to Lord 
Sumyeong, who was a wealthy man in her neighbourhood, to borrow a doe of rice from him. But 
when Sumyeong lent her a doe of rice, he mixed in white sand with it. Lady Chongmeng washed 
the rice nine, ten times to make dinner for King Cheonji, but when he came to eat it, he chewed 


on a grain of sand on his first bite. 


He asked: “Lady Chongmeng, how come I have chewed on a grain of sand on my first bite?” 


“It is not what you think — since I had no rice with me, I went to the wealthy Lord Sumyeong to 
borrow a doe of rice from him, but he had mixed white sand into the rice. I washed it nine, ten 


times before cooking it, yet I could not get rid of all the sand.” 


“What wickedness, what wickedness! When Sumyeong lends rice to the poor, he mixes white 
sand into the rice, and when he lends millet to the poor, he mixes black sand into the millet. He 
buys rice in bulk and sells it bit by bit to become rich.” 


“Sumyeong’s daughters hire the poor to weed her fields, but they pay them with rotten sauce and 
they keep the good sauce to themselves. His sons, when asked to give the livestock water, they 
urinate on the horses’ feet and then they lie that they’ve given the livestock water.” 


“What wickedness, what wickedness!” King Cheonji said, “Call and send General Lightning and 
Messenger Lightning! Call and send General Thunder and Messenger Thunder! Call and send 
Lord Fire and General Fire!” 


They closed the gates to Lord Sumyeong’s house and set fire to it. 


“Set up seven shrines where Sumyeong’s family were burnt to death — Messenger Lightning 
and Thunder shall also be worshipped where Lord Fire and General Fire are worshipped. Stab 
Sumyeong’s daughters with broken spoons and turn them into red-bean maggots, and since 
Sumyeong’s sons have refused to feed water to the livestock, turn them into kites with crooked 


beaks so they can only lick the water drops on their own wings when it rains.” 

When he issued these decrees, he received a wedding date from a fortune-teller and thus married 
Lady Chongmeng, saying: “You shall bear two sons — name the first Daebyeol with surname 
Gang, and name the second Sobyeol with the surname Pung.” 

Lady Chongmeng said: “Please leave me with evidence of our union before you depart.” 

He left her with two gourd seeds. “Plant these gourd seeds before you visit me on the eleventh 
day of January — then you will know what I mean.” And saying thus he ascended back to the 
heavens. 

Indeed, Lady Chongmeng soon became pregnant with two sons. When many years had passed 
by, and they had both turned fifteen, they went to a school where three thousand scholars had 
enrolled to study literature and archery. Yet the scholars insulted them, saying: “You are both 
father-less bastards!” 


They asked their mother: “Who is our father?” 


She replied: “Your father is the ruler of heaven, King Cheonji.” 
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“What evidence do you have of this?” 


“He gave me two gourd seeds, and told me that if I were to look for him, I should plant these 
seeds on the eleventh day of January before visiting his palace.” 


“Give us these seeds.” 


So on the eleventh day of January, the brothers planted the two gourd seeds and a giant vine 
grew up into the heavens, and when they climbed its branches up to the palace, their father was 


nowhere to be seen — only an empty dragon-throne. 
“A dragon-throne! A dragon-throne! Here is a dragon-throne without its owner!” 


They played on the throne, with eyes like phoenixes and arms like bronze, crying: “A dragon- 
throne! A dragon-throne! Here is a dragon-throne without its owner!” Then as they passed by 
the throne, its left dragon-horn broke off and fell down to earth. Since then, all the kings of this 


land have sat on a dragon-throne with the left horn missing. 


At that time, there were two moons and two suns shining down on the earth, and so the people 
of the land could not live. The brothers wrought a great bow, one thousand geun in weight, and 
great arrows, each one hundred geun in weight. Then, they spared the first sun but shot down the 
second sun into the eastern sea. They also spared the first moon and shot down the second moon 
into the western sea. Thus they decreed that from then on only one sun was to rise from the east 


and only one moon was to set in the west. 


One day, one of the brothers said: “Let us brothers decide who shall rule over the living, and who 
shall rule over the dead.” 


But when they sought to decide, both wanted to rule over the living, and thus Sobyeol suggested: 
“Let us play a game of riddles to decide — whoever wins shall rule over the living, and whoever 


loses shall rule over the dead.” 


Daebyeol said: “Agreed — 0 younger brother, how come some trees never lose their leaves, but 


other trees do lose their leaves?” 


Sobyeol said: “O elder brother, amongst all plants, plants that grow short never lose their leaves, 
whilst plants that are hollow inside do lose their leaves.” 


“My ignorant younger brother — do not pretend to know things you do not know! Bamboos and 


reeds are both hollow inside, yet bamboo trees never lose their leaves. How about this — how 


come grass grows short on hills, and grows tall in valleys?” 
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Sobyeol replied: “O elder brother, when rain falls in March and April, that spring rain falls from 
the hill down to the valley, and thus the grass grows short on hills, and grows tall in valleys.” 


“My ignorant younger brother — do not pretend to know things you do not know! Then how 


come humans have longer hair on their heads and shorter hair on their feet?” 


Thus Sobyeol said: “O elder brother, then how about this — how about we plant flowers, and 
whosever flower blooms first shall rule over the living, and whosever flower withers away shall 


rule over the dead?” 
Daebyeol said: “Let us do that.” 


The brothers went to King Bagu to look for flower seeds, and went to King Jibu to ask for flower 
seeds, and when they planted the seeds in silver, brass, and wooden pots, Daebyeol’s seed had 
flowered, whilst Sobyeol’s only withered away. 


“O elder brother, how about we see who can sleep for longest?” 
Daebyeol said: “Let us do that.” 


Daebyeol fell asleep quickly, whilst Sobyeol only pretended to fall asleep. Opening his eyes again, 
he switched his flower with his elder brother’s flower, and woke Daebyeol up: “O elder brother, 


wake up and have lunch.” 


Waking up, Daebyeol noticed that his blossoming flower was now before Sobyeol, and Sobyeol’s 
withered flower was before him. He said: “O younger brother! O Sobyeol! You shall rule over the 
living, but in your time the world shall become filled with murderers and traitors. The world shall 
become filled with thieves. When men turn fifteen, they shall turn away from their wives and 
covet the wives of others. When women turn fifteen, they shall turn away from their husbands 


and covet the husbands of others. I shall rule over the dead, and rule them justly and wisely.” 


Thus Daebyeol came to rule over the dead, whilst Sobyeol came to rule over the living. 


told in 1985 by Jeong Ju-byeong, who had been a famed shaman living in Jocheon and was 76 years old at the time, 
from Hyeon Yongjun, Jeju-do Musok Jaryo Sajeon 


This tale from Jeju features many of the same motifs that characterise other tales found throughout 
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the Korean peninsula — excess suns and moons, a flower contest over rulership of the world, and 
an explanation as to the origin of evil. However, the Buddhistic influence common to most of the 
mainland Korean tales is almost entirely absent here, attesting to Jeju island’s relative cultural 
independence from the rest of Korea, and thus its ability to retain much more idiosyncratic local 
cultural traditions. Like the previous text, | have translated this text myself in order to convey 
more of the original vocabulary. 
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THE TALE OF YI 


Chinese folktale (central China) 


IN THE TIME of Emperor Yao, ten suns appeared side by side, burning crops and killing all 
plants, and so the people had nothing to eat. Beasts called Yayu, Zaochi, Jiuying, Dafeng, Fengxi, 
and Xiushe all began harming the people as well. Yao thus ordered Yi to kill the beast Zaochi on 
the fields of Chouhua; to slaughter nine-headed Jiuying by the Xiong River; to capture the great 
bird Dafeng in the marshes of Qingqiu; and to shoot down the ten suns and slay the beast Yayu. 
He then beheaded the serpent Xiushe at Dongting Lake and ensnared the great boar Fengxi at 
Sanglin. Thus all on earth rejoiced and anointed Yao the Son of Heaven, and from then on roads 


were built according to the width, roughness, and distance of the lands. 


from the Huainanzi 


As explained in the preface, the oldest central Chinese tales following this motif largely only 


survive in classical Confucian texts such as the Huainanzi and the Chu Ci. 
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THE HERO SHIGAR 


Yi/ Lolo folktale (southern China / northern Vietnam) 


LONG, LONG AGO, when there were seven suns and six moons in the sky, the whole earth 
was bright and the weather warm; birds and animals lived prosperously. It was at such a time 
that Hero Shigar was born, grew up and got married. One day in early spring, Shigar left his two 
wives and his home on the island in the East Sea, and taking his sword, mounted his flying horse 
and started to travel over the whole world to see whether everyone — people, birds and animals 


— was living in peace and equality according to the will of God. 

He had been travelling for a long time when one day he came upon a plateau by the Liangshan 
Mountain where a flock of birds were cawing lugubriously. ‘I have travelled over half the world, 
thought he, ‘and have seen people, birds and animals living in peace and equality. Why are these 


birds so sad?’ So he walked up to them. 


“All the other birds and animals on earth live happily and peacefully. What makes you so sad?” 


he asked. 


Shigar’s loud voice made all the birds turn to him. 
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“All birds and animals living in peace?” retorted an eloquent Lark. “This was in the past, Hero. 
§ inp q F 


Since an atrocious python emerged from the mountain, our peace has been disturbed.” 


“What?” 


” 


“A python! A python in the East Mountain!” said Lark, his tears streaming down. “It used the 
light of the six moons to train its thick, stout body and the heat of the seven suns to make it 
incomparably strong. It will not seek food for itself, but demands that we offer him one bird 
a day. If we fail he will kill the entire bird kingdom. It’s Partridge’s turn today. We're saying 
goodbye to him.” 


Shigar was very sorry for Partridge and the other birds. “Why don’t you fight with it instead of 
giving up your lives obediently?” he asked. 


When he said this all the birds began to talk at once. Lark’s contribution was the most to the 
point: “Fight? He has no equal! Only when we can get rid of all the suns and moons can we cause 


the python to change back to his original size, and die of cold.” 
“All right! I'l get rid of them,” said Shigar, turning to go even as he spoke. 


He said no further word, but went up to the top of the mountain, drew his bow and began 
to shoot at the suns. The first one he hit turned into a ball of black smoke and dropped. Then 
the second, the third, and ... When the sixth sun was down the seventh began to speak. “Stop, 
Shigar!” it said. “If you shoot me down too, the world will have no warmth. Everything on earth 


” 


will die of cold, including you 


“You are right,” said Shigar thoughtfully. “But mind — from henceforth, you must not shine on 


evil birds and animals.” 

The birds raised a joyful clamour as they saw the six suns dropping down one by one. 

They flew in great flocks to the python’s cave. It was still alive, but was curled up, shivering. The 
birds discussed the matter for a while, and then sent the Sparrow-Hawk to tell Shigar that if he 


were to shoot the moons down as well the python would not be able to harm them again. 


Shigar set to work without delay. He shot down the first moon, the second and then the third ... 
When he had done away with five of them the sixth moon began to speak. 


“Stop, Shigar! If you shoot me down too, there will be no light on earth. Everything, including 
you, will be blind.” 


“All right!” he said, after a minute’s thought. “But from henceforth you must not shine on evil 


2} 
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birds and animals 
He came down from the mountain with the Sparrow-Hawk and went back to the plateau where 
the birds were celebrating the great day. Every kind of bird was to be seen, jostling and rubbing 
wings, all in great joy. As soon as the Lark and the Partridge saw the flash of Shigar’s sword they 


thanked the Hero in the name of all birds: 


“We thank you, Hero Shigar. The python who disturbed the peace has died of cold. Our happy 


life is restored. Not all the birds on earth could do enough to repay you.” 
“There is no need to thank me. I wish you happiness for ever,” smiled Shigar. 


He left the birds and continued on his journey. 


from Foreign Languages Press, Folk Tales From China 


This text is clearly a local variation of the much more popular tale of Zhyge Alu, who is a cultural 
and religious hero within the Bimoist religious traditions amongst the Yi / Lolo peoples. Zhyge 
Alu, like Shigar, was known for his role in eliminating excess suns and moons, as well as slaying 


a monstrous serpen (a 
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SHOOTING DOWN 
TILE SUNS & MOONS 


Hmong folktale (Taijiang, south-western China) 


A: Now let’s see about shooting down the Suns, 
sing of shooting down Moons. 
The Suns and Moons were all up in the Sky. 
They were told: 
“Come out at dawn by turns; 


go in at dusk by turns.” 


The Suns were a little hard of hearing, 
so they misunderstood. 

In the mornings they all came out at once; 

in the evenings they all went in at the same time. 

They shone until the ground and mountains were melting. 
The Earth looked like a bubbling cauldron of vegetable soup, 
and the mountain cliffs seemed like goo. 

Two young persons were melted up, 

and all the mountain boulders were melted up. 


How could things go on this way? 


One glimpse of that and Hsang Sa was furious. 
What was the use of making so many Suns? 


He wanted to kill the Grandfathers who had made the Suns and Moons. 


Grandfather Bo and Grandfather Xong, 
Grandfather Qe and Grandfather Dang, 

tried to clear things up with Hsang Sa, saying: 
“Blame the Suns for being deaf; 

when they come up. 

they all come up in the morning. 

When they go down. 

they all go down in the evening. 


You go and shoot them, alright?” 


Hearing this, Hsang Sa calmed down 

and walked off with great strides. 

He wanted to shoot down the Suns and Moons; 

he wished to shoot down the Suns before breakfast, 


he wished to shoot down the Moons before dinner. 


On the cliffs two youths were busy clearing land for fields. 
The two asked Hsang Sa: 

“Old Fellow, Old Fellow, 

where are you going in such a hurry?” 


“I’m going to shoot down the Suns!” 


The two said to Hsang Sa: 

“While clearing the fields, 

we found an arrow; 

on the shaft are eleven burn marks, 
on the head are eleven seed barbs. 


You take it and use it!” 


Hsang Sa wanted to shoot down the Suns and Moons, 
so he stood on the prow of a boat; 

bur the boat rocked back and forth; 

it was hard to aim from the boat. 

Hsang Sa climbed up to the cliff tops; 

but on the cliff tops he couldn’t stand steadily. 

it was too hard to aim straight from the cliffs. 

Hsang Sa climbed up a Horse-Mulberry Tree; 

the Horse-Mulberry huffed as it grew taller, 


until it was half'as high as the Sky. 


Hsang Sa hurriedly got out his bow; 
Hsang Sa hurriedly mounted an arrow. 
He aimed at the Suns’ heads, 

and drew on the Suns’ hearts: 

The Suns and Moons all fell down! 


Eleven Suns were shot down; 
eleven Moons were shot down; 
leaving only one Sun behind, 
leaving only one Moon behind — 
those two cried and yowled 

as they ran to Du Li’s house. 


Shaking with fright, the Sun and Moon hid in Du Li’s house — 
they didn’t dare to go out. 
What was to be done? 


: Grandpa Bo and Grandpa Xong, 
Grandpa Qe and Grandpa Dang, 
came to talk it over, 
came to invite someone to call to the Sun, 
came to invite someone to call to the Moon. 


Who was invited to go and cry for them? 


: Rooster was invited to cry out. 
Rooster crowed, 
and the Sun poked his head out to look around; 
the valleys and cliffs became bright 
and the whole Earth was alight. 
Old folks and young all set out to the mountains to work, 
to open land for their descendants, 


to raise food for their parents. 


When Rooster crowed, 
the Sun came out. 


How was Rooster thanked? 


: He was thanked with a coin and two bits of gold, 
with an ounce and two coins of silver; 


a golden official’s hat was made for him to wear. 
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The more Rooster crowed, the happier he was. 


When the Sun came out, who welcomed it? 


When the Sun went in, who sent it off? 


When the Sun came out, the Sunflowers welcomed it; 
when the Sun went in, the Sunflowers sent it off. 


The Sunflowers gazed at the Sun each day. 


The Sun and Moon were wounded. 


Who was invited to wash their wounds? 


: The Sky Dog was invited to wash their wounds. 


It was promised fifty jin of ground grain, 

but after their wounds healed. 

the Sun and Moon didn’t give the promised grain. 
So, in years of good harvests, the Dog eats grain; 
but in years of bad harvests, it eats the Sun, 

eats the Moon to fill its hungry belly, 

for only when full has it strength to walk. 


Which mother gave birth to this Sun- and Moon-eating Sky Dog? 


It was born by the Silver Mold Bottom. 
The Mold Bottoms bore the Sky Dog that has two rows of teeth 
and is able to eat the Sun and Moon in the Sky. 


Hsang Sa went to shoot the Suns and Moons, 
went out for eleven years, nearly twelve years. 
He shot down eleven Suns; 

he shot down eleven Moons. 

Returning home, he asked his wife: 

“Where is our child?” 


“Te cakes ten years to raise a pig, 
ten years for a child to grow. 

Our child went out to shoot geese, 
to shoot turtledoves for dinner. 


Didn’t you meet him on your way home?” 


On has way home Hsang Sa had seen a boy: 
“What are you up to, lad?” 


“I’m here to shoot geese.” 
“Let’s see you shoot.” 


“Grandfather, where do you wish me to shoot? 

If you say to shoot out an eye, I'll shoot out an eye; 
if you say to shoot a leg, I'll shoot a leg. 

Whatever you say, I'll shoot it.” 


“Alright, shoot out an eye!” 


The boy drew and released his bow, 
hitting an eye dead center. 

Hsang Sa then drew an arrow, 
shooting the boy to death: 

“This place has me, 


so it can’t have you.” 


Later, Hsang Sa’s whole family changed into Stars. 
Now the child comes out at dusk 

and the mother after dark; 

but only at cockcrow does the father come out 


to chase after them. 


Hsang Sa’s whole family died, 

so the Sun was as happy as could be. 

But people felt sad about the deaths. 

and gazed at the distant Stars with tears in their eyes. 


Hsang Sa’s whole family died, 

and there was no one to care for the horses; 

so later, they turned into snout-moth larvae 

and ran to the paddy banks 

to eat up Grandma Gha Liang’s rice. 

There was also no one to care for the swans; 

so later, they turned into aphids 

and ran outside to eat Grandma Gha Liang’s vegetables. 


from the Song of Gold and Silver, a Hmong epic, performed by Ghe Hfu Dlen of La Civillage, 
from Mark Bender, Butterfly Mother: Miao (Hmong) Creation Epics From Guizhou, China 
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VII 


THE PWAR & THE MOON 


Dusun folktale (Tempasuk, northern Borneo) 


THE MOON IS MALE and the Pwak (Horned Owl) is female. Long ago when the sky was very 
low down, only a man’s height from the ground, the moon and the Pwak fell in love and married. 
At that time there was a man whose wife was with child. This woman came down from the house 
and as the heat of the sun struck her on the stomach she became ill, for the sky was very low. 
Then the man was very angry because his wife was ill, and he made seven blow-pipe arrows. Early 
the next morning he took his blow-pipe with him and went to the place where the sun rises and 
waited. Now at that time there were seven suns. When they rose he shot six of them and left only 
one remaining; then he went home. At the time the man shot the suns, the Pwak was sitting on 
the house-top in the sky combing her hair. The comb fell from the sky to the ground and the 
Pwak flew down to get it, but when she had found it she could no longer fly back to the sky; for 
while she had been looking for the comb the sky had risen to its present place; since, when the 
man had shot the six suns, the remaining sun, being frightened, ran away up into the air and took 
the sky with it. And so to the present day whenever the moon comes out the Pwak cries to it, 


but the moon says, “What can I do, for you are down there below, while I am up here in the sky.” 


told by Sirinan of K. Piasau from Tempassuk District, 
from Ivor H. N. Evans, Folk Stories of the Tempassuk and Tuaran Districts 
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THE TWO SUNS 


Lepcha folktale (Sikkim, north-eastern India) 


ONCE UPON A TIME, there were two suns who were brothers. One rose at daybreak, the other 
took his turn at night, and thus darkness was never created. The world, however, suffered a great 
deal from the tremendous heat, as it was always light; human beings and creatures could get no 


sleep. So they all took council together, deciding that one of the two suns should be killed. 


The edible toad (the cuk-hlota-luk), volunteered to kill the sun. He made an arrow from the red 
cockscomb plant (the ka-nam), shooting the eldest brother with it. He died at once, and so his 
youngest brother became very sad, covering himself with a black cloth (the chya-look-dum). 


It so happened then that the whole world was dark, one sun being dead and the other covered. 


It became so black that the wooden pestles (¢a-ling) turned themselves into snakes, the wooden 


mortars becoming Tigers (tak-cham), for darkness is the cause of most of the evil in this world. 


The fire-flies (cak-pit) tried to lighten the darkness, but their light was not sufficient. A tree 
(num-bun) turned its leaves over, which were of a white colour underneath, but their light was 


not sufficient either. Half of all humans were killed by the snakes and tigers, so they and all the 


creatures implored the sun to take his cloth off, but it was of no avail. 
p ) 


And at last, even the Rum (ancestral spirits) entreated the sun to uncover himself, but he would 


not listen to them either. 


Then the bat thought he would persuade the sun to uncover himself: He armed himself with a 
bow and arrow, hanging onto one end of the bow by his feet, while he placed the other end in his 
nose, saying to the sun in a nasal tone: “If you remain covered much longer, through the intense 


cold the entire world will perish.” 


The sun became most anxious to see the speaker, for he reflected that out of the many who had 


come to see him, there had not been one who had spoken through the nose. 


He looked down, and saw the bat hanging onto his bow upside down, so that he couldn't help 
smiling. As he did so, it became so hot that the bat lost his balance, falling down to the earth. He 
fell on some stones, breaking many bones. That is why his feet are so different to any other bird 


or animal and why his nose is turned up. 


From that day, the sun shone. All the creatures took council in order to decide what should be 
done to the toad. They arranged that they would cut off his thumbs, and put him in a cold place. 
Unless this had been done, the sun would not have been pacified, and would never have given 


warmth to the world. In memory of the dead sun, names were given to the months. 
The dead sun became the moon, and in the seventh, eighth, or ninth month, the real sun sets very 
early, as he says he is tired. But the real reason is that during those months, the red cockscomb 


plant grows to its full height, and that he is afraid of being shot! 


told by Sonan-richen at Kasseon, April 17th 1925, 
from C. de Beauvoir Stocks, Folk-lore and Customs of the Lap-chas of Sikkim 
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APPENDIX 


COYOTE & THE MOONS 


Shasta folktale (Siskiyou, northern California) 


LONG AGO, when the first people grew, there were ten Moons. The people gathered together 
, people grew, people § § 
and talked. “Shall we kill the Moons?” said they. “The winters are too long.” Coyote was there 
with them. “Yes!” said he. “I am the one who can kill them. I will do it.” The Moons lived far to 
the east. A great bird called Toruk lived there too. The Moons had taken out his leg-bones, so 
he could not go away. Every day they went to gather roots, and left Toruk in the house to guard 
it. He cried all day. When he was hungry, one of the Moons went and fed him. Every night they 
brought back roots. One came bringing big snowflakes with him as he came; one came with a 
shower of rain; one brought great hail; one brought strong winds, so that great trees were blown 


over ... The other five were not as strong. 


The people said to Coyote, “Well, you go.” So he went. “I will fool them well,” said Coyote. The 

peor vote, you § , > 

people told him what to do. He went to where the Moons were. He went to kill them. When he 

got close, he found they were gone gathering roots. Toruk was there alone. He was frightened. He 

almost called out in warning. “Be still, Uncle! It is a friend,” said Coyote. “Here is food for you. 

Eat it. | will fix your legs for you.” Toruk had no legs, for the Moons had taken out his leg-bones. 
) 8 y 8S; § 


Coyote fixed Toruk’s legs. He cut up some young black-oak, and made legs out of that. 


“What do they do for you?” said Coyote. “When I am hungry, I cry, and one of them brings me 
food. That is what I do,” said Toruk. “Good!” said Coyote. “Do you cry out now, and a Moon will 
come.” So he cried out, “To-d-6!” Then the Moons said far away, “Ha! He is hungry. Do you go and 
take him some food.” — “Very well,” said one, and he went. “He is coming!” Toruk said. Then the 
storm came — it poured down. Coyote slipped behind the door, and watched for Moon when he 
should come in. Soon Moon came; and when he put his head in the door, Coyote cut it off. He 
seized him by the hair, and cut off his head. Then he threw the head behind the door, and the 
body to the other side of the house. Then he warmed his hands by the fire, and got warm again. 
“Now cry again!” he said to Toruk. “All right!” said he, and cried, “To-0-0!” — “Oh! the slave is 
not satisfied,” said the Moons; “I guess you had better go.” — “All right!” said one of them. “He 
is coming!” said Toruk to Coyote. So the second Moon came to the house; and as he came in, 
Coyote seized him by the hair as he stooped, and cut off his head. He did then as before, threw 
the head back of the fireplace; and tossed the body to one side. He was nearly frozen, he warmed 
his hands. When he was again warm, he said, “Cry again!” The Toruk called, “To-d-0!” — “Ah! 
what is the matter with that slave?” said the Moons. “He is calling again. You had better go.” So 
they said to the biggest Moon. “All right!” said he, “I don’t know what is the matter with him,” 
and he went. Then Toruk said, “Here comes the biggest Moon!” Coyote was nearly frozen stiff, 
it was so cold; everything froze, everything cracked. When the Moon put his head in the door, 
however, Coyote did the same as before, seizing him by the hair, and cutting off his head. Coyote 


was almost frozen to death, he was numb... 


Now he had killed five Moons. Then they found out what was the trouble. Now, Toruk said, 
“They have found out what has happened. The last one that was killed got his hair in the edge of 
the fire. They have smelled the hair burning, out there where they are picking. Let us run away!” 
So Coyote and Toruk ran, and got away. If Coyote had not done this, there would have been ten 
Moons. Coyote killed five of them. 


from Roland B. Dixon, Shasta Myths 


In other versions of this Shasta myth, Coyote is said to have killed excess suns, rather than excess 
moons. Notably, this motif is not found anywhere else in North America, which has led scholars 
such as Gudmund Hatt to theorise that this specific myth was a direct result of cultural exchanges 


with East Asian and Siberian cultures. 
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